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sich der Teufel audi zuriickziehen muss.* An 
dem Tage, da Cliristiis seinen Einzug in Jeru- 
salem hielt, ziehen seine Bekenner nach der 
Uberwindung und Verbannung Satans in den 
Himmel, das neue Jerusalem, ein. Bei der 
Auferstehungsfeier denkt man sich unter der 
Person, an welche die Aufforderung um Ein- 
lass gerichtet wird, nicht den Teufel, und die 
Kirche ist nicht mehr eine Statte, die dieser 
Furst dieser Erde erst raumen muss. In dieser 
Zeremonie richtet ein Geistlicher, der sich mit 
dem ganzen Klerus an der Aussenseite der 
Haupteingangstiir der Kirche aufgestellt hat, 
die Worte " Attollite portas " an die zwei Engel 
darstellenden und in der Kirche zuriickgeblie- 
benen Diakonen. Er verlangt Eintritt, damit 
aueh er und sein Gefolge sich durch das darin 
aufgestellte leere Grab von der Auferstehung 
des Heilandes iiberzeugen konnen. Bei der 
Hollenfahrt dienen die Worte "Attollite por- 
tas " in Munde Christi und der ihn begleiten- 
den Engel als Aufforderung an den Teufel, das 
verriegelte Hollentor zu offnen, damit der Er- 
loser der Menschheit die Altvater aus der 
Pinsternis der Holle befreien kb'nne. Das 
Kirchenportal stellt also in dieser Szene das 
Hollentor dar, wahrend am Palmsonntag die 
Kirche den Himmel vorstellt. An diese Palm- 
sonntagszeremonie schliesst sich also die Be- 
stattungsfeier der gekrbnten Haupter Oster- 
reichs an, aber hier stellt der Priester nicht 
etwa den Teufel, der die Schliissel des Ab- 
grundes hat, vor, sondern den Pfortner des 
Himmels, der nur dem offnet, der sich ihm in 
Demut nahert. " Seine Majestat, der Aller- 
durehlauchtigste," "Der Kaiser von Oster- 
reich" wird nicht hereingelassen, wohl aber 
" Unser Bruder Pranz." " Ein Konig aus den 

*Der Exlichttrager Gottes scheint durch seine 
SUnde und Fall noch nicht alle Macht im Himmel 
eingebfisst zu haben. Die Gegenwart des Teufels im 
Himmel bezeugen Stellen aus der heiligen Schrift 
wie Hiob 1, 63., 2, Iff. und Eph. 6, 12, wo die beste 
deutsche Ubertragung der Vulgata " Geister der 
Bosheit im Lufthimmel" ist; siehe J. H. Oswald, 
Angelologie, S. 114. Weizsacker gibt den griechi- 
schen Text rd itvevftccTiK& rfji itovifpiaf kv roij 
kitovpavioii " Geisterwesen der Bosheit in der Him- 
melswelt" wieder. 



Mederlanden, mit so viel Kronen, als er Finger 
hat," "Ein Held der Erde, mit so viel Tro- 
phaen, als er Zahne hat " findet keinen Einlass 
in die Priedensstatte. Die Tore des ewigen 
Priedens stehen aber offen dem demiitigen, sich 
seiner Siinden bewussten "Bruder Siegfried, 
mit so viel Siinden, als er Haare hat." 

Maximilian Josef Btjdwin. 
Pwrd/ue University. 



EECENT EDITIONS OP DANTE'S 
VITA NUOVA 

Le Opere Minori d& Dante Alighieri, ad uso 
delle scuole, con annotazioni di Peanoesoo 
Plamini. Vol. I: La Vita Nuova; H Con- 
vivio (excerpta). Livorno: Giusti, 1910. 

La Vita Nwva di Dante, per cura di Michele 
Scherillo. Milano : Hoepli, 1911. 

Giovanni Fedebzoni, La Vita Nuova di Dante 
Allighieri commentata per le scuole e per gli 
studiosi. Illustrata con note e giudizi di 
Giosue Carducct. Bologna: Zanichelli, 
[1910]. 

Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri con proemio, 
note e appendice di G. A. Cesaeeo. Mes- 
sina: Principato, 1914. 

Although the ideal edition of the Vita Nuova 
may not exist, and indeed there could scarcely 
be an ideal one for all purposes, nevertheless 
there is no lack of editions produced by many 
of the most competent Italian scholars. Some 
teachers in this country still use those of Pra- 
ticelli (1839, often reprinted), Witte (1876), 
D'Ancona (1872, 1884), Casini (1885, 1891; 
"nuova tiratura," without change, 1913), Pas- 
serini (1900) and Canevazzi (1900). In 1896 
P. Beck published his critical text, which re- 
appears in the "Bibliotheca Bomanica" (No. 
40, 1907). Moore's Tutte le opere di D. A. 
(Oxford, 1894, 1897, 1904) uses Witte's text. 
The notes of Melodia's edition (1905) are ex- 
tremely useful for an investigator, but for 
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college students they are so voluminous as to 
be unwieldy. The appearance in 1907' of 
Barbi's critical text marks an epoch in the 
study of the Vita Nuova; it has been reprinted, 
with an admirable French translation, by H. 
Cochin (Paris, 1908), and (with a few changes, 
some of them suggested by Barbi himself) in 
the school-editions of Flamini and Scherillo. 
The present article is intended primarily to 
give an account of these two editions, together 
with that published about the same time by 
Federzoni and the one which appeared late in 
1913, with introduction and commentary by 
Cesareo. All four of these commentators are 
already well known for important publications 
concerning Dante. While intended for the 
same general purpose, the editions are dis- 
tinctive and individual. All are welcome, since 
in addition to popularizing the results of 
Barbi's text-researches, they bring the inter- 
pretation of Dante's little book up to date, and 
contribute a large amount of new material. 
All are sold at a very moderate price (lire 2 or 
2.50), and are suitable for American classes. 

The Scherillo edition commends itself first 
of all by unusually large, clear type, which is 
a delight to the eye. It has also been issued, 
unchanged in substance, in de luxe form, with 
a new title-page, broad margins, ornamental 
borders, and illustrations; it has likewise been 
translated, notes and text, into Spanish. 1 The 
introduction was originally a public lecture, 
and has the characteristics of one. It is ex- 
tremely interesting, and really introduces. 
Then follow a note explaining the editor's 
method, and a Bibliografia minima of t pages. 
After the text come four Illusirazioni e Dis- 
cussiom, which had already been separately 
printed elsewhere: the name of Beatrice (she 
was Bice Portinari) ; the first vision described 
by Dante; the propria gvrazione of the sun 
(contributed by F. Angelitti) ; and the forma 
architettonica delta V. N., of which more pres- 
ently. The most striking feature of the foot- 



1 Dante Alighieri, La Vida Nueva, traducida por 
L. O. Viada y Lluch. Barcelona: Montaner y Sim6n, 
1912; see Bulletin Italien, XIII, 81; Bullettino delta 
goo. Dant. Ital., XX, 104-12. 



notes is the extraordinary number of citations 
from Dante and other writers, — chiefly Italian 
and Provengal poets, but also French, Latin, 
etc. The editor has preferred to interpret the 
text by quoting significant parallels, rather 
than by giving explanations or definitions in 
his own words; and consequently he has left 
a considerable number of difficult passages 
without elucidation. The accumulation of ci- 
tations, even if in some cases their relation to 
the matter in hand is somewhat remote, is a 
distinct and notable contribution to the study 
of the Vita Nuova. It is fortunate that a 
scholar so widely read in Provengal poetry has 
had the happy idea of composing this kind of 
commentary. Scherillo also gives the signifi- 
cant variants from other editions, and quotes 
freely from the English, French and German 
translations. 

All the editors whom we are considering are 
inclined to avoid discussion on disputed points, 
of which there are so many in the Vita Nuova, 
and to state their opinions without qualifica- 
tion. Now it is scarcely possible that any two 
persons, after devoting long and careful study 
to this puzzling and fascinating book, will agree 
in every detail of their interpretation; cer- 
tainly these editors differ widely, and no one 
of them can be accused of having reached his 
conclusions without adequate preparation. To 
the present critic, the views of Scherillo — 
with one important exception — and his inter- 
pretation of the book as a whole seem in gen- 
eral the most acceptable; they will be received 
as authoritative by scholars who believe that 
the lyrics and the narrative of the Vita Nuova 
are founded on fact. His statements show both 
insight and common sense. He does not de- 
part from accepted interpretations for the sake 
of saying something new. By means of quo- 
tations he relates the Vita Nuova to Dante's 
other works; yet he studies the book for its 
own sake, as a literary monument of intrinsic 
interest which represents Dante's point of view 
at a definite period of his life. 

Flamini, on the other hand, as he says in 
his preface, treats the Vita Nuova as an intro- 
duction to the Divina Commedia. He gives no 
introductory essay, other than the preface in 
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which the aims of the edition are stated; no 
biographical information, except in the notes 
when such information is necessary for the un- 
derstanding of the text. The notes are largely 
explanatory, with exposition of Flamini's views 
rather than discussion; they are full of infor- 
mation and clear in statement. To grasp their 
entire significance, the student should be 
familiar with the discussion in Flamini's valu- 
able Introduction to the study of the Divine 
Comedy (Josselyn's translation, Boston, 1910) 
or his larger work, I Significati reconditi delta 
Commedia di Dante (Livorno, 1903-4). This 
edition, intended as a text-book for schools, is 
distinguished by the inclusion of generous ex- 
cerpts from the Gonvivio, — sixteen chapters of 
that difficult work being given complete, and 
the rest in abbreviated form (not summarized, 
but brought within compass by omissions) ; 
about 125 pages are devoted to this part of the 
book, against 100 containing the Vita Nuova. 
Here also there are useful foot-notes, and the 
selections are made with a view to illustrating 
Dante's other works. A second volume of the 
Opere minori is promised by the same editor, 
to contain lyric poems (including the three 
canzoni of the Gonvivio, omitted here) and 
selections from the Latin works. 

Beatrice is to Flamini, as is well known, a 
symbol of Eevealed Truth; "but not on this 
account should we deny the historical reality 
of ' Monna Bice,' loved by the young Alighieri 
and exalted in the Vita Nova" [Introduction 
to the study of the D. G., p. 2]. As to her 
being the daughter of Folco Portinari, he does 
not commit himself (cf. note on V. N., xxii). 
That Federzoni is one of the most convinced 
" realists " may be inferred from the fact that 
he has published La Vita di Beatrice Portinari 
(Bologna, 1904) ; but he also holds some indi- 
vidual views as to the construction and inter- 
pretation of the Vita Nuova, and as to the 
evolution of Beatrice as a symbol of Eeligious 
Faith. His edition opens with the briefest pref- 
ace, and a note on the structure of the Vita 
Nuova. His notes, intended for schools, set 
forth his views in the form of a running com- 
mentary, together with explanation of obscure 



passages. Many of them contain quotations, 
not previously printed, from lectures delivered 
in 1870-71 at the University of Bologna by 
Carducci; these quotations are often interest- 
ing, but as they represent the opinions of 
their day, their interest is largely sentimental. 
Federzoni's is the only one of the four editions 
which does not use Barbi's text, but prefers 
the volgata. The differences are of course not 
great, but it is an unfortunate mistake to use 
an inferior text when a better one is available. 
Thus in the proemio, Federzoni reads as- 
semprare, and notes that it means esemplare, 
Barbi's reading being asemplare; and in the 
first canzone Federzoni has Voi le vedete Amor 
pinto nel riso (Barbi, Casini, etc., viso). Feder- 
zoni is also the only one of the four who does 
not follow Barbi's numbering of the sections: 
like Casini, Melodia, and Witte, he gives no 
number to the proemio, but divides Barbi's 
§ iii into two; thus his numbering corresponds 
only from § iv on. 2 

Cesareo's edition, like all his work, is bril- 
liant and interesting, but unequal. As in 
Scherillo's, the text is preceded by a long in- 
troduction and followed by an appendix; most 
of this material had already appeared else- 
where, a large part of it in the Zeitschrift f. 
B. P., Vol. XXX (1906), although this fact 
is not stated. The last part of the introduc- 
tion repeats statements made in the first part, 
and there is no good reason for separating the 
nota polemica and the two appendices from the 
introduction, since all discuss the same matter, 
— the general principles which should be fol- 
lowed in interpreting the Vita Nuova, particu- 
larly in regard to Beatrice. The editor's in- 
tention is to put the reader ("la presente 
edizione e in servigio delle persone colte ") in 
possession of such preliminary information 

2 Moore's numbering agrees with Barbi's to § xxvi, 
which he divides into two, the following sections be- 
ing accordingly numbered one higher; this difference 
is particularly unfortunate since Prof. Sheldon's 
Concordanm is based on Moore's text. Witte agrees 
with Moore in dividing § xxvi, while Casini, Melo- 
dia and Federzoni here agree with Barbi. Thus the 
numbering of all these editions agrees for §§ iv-xxv 
only. 
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that he can then read the text itself without 
distractions. The very brief and often ele- 
mentary foot-notes are designed with the same 
purpose; in them the difficult words are ex- 
plained and the Latin phrases are translated, 
most of the information being repeated in a 
glossario and an indice dei passi latini at the 
end of the book. The character of the notes 
makes this edition particularly suitable for 
foreign students, who will also be attracted by 
the clear type and general neatness of the book. 
Some of the notes are open to question (e. g., 
§ iii : " veduto per me medesimo = imparato 
da me"), and some of them, curiously enough, 
contradict statements in the introduction. It 
is evident, then, that space is wasted by repe- 
tition, and that the organic unity of the work 
is far from perfect; furthermore, some of the 
difficulties of the text are left unexplained 
(e. g., nothing is said about the meaning of 
nova in § i). Little effort is made to show 
the influence of other medieval writings, few 
quotations being given from other works. But 
in spite of all its drawbacks, many of which can 
easily be remedied if the editor wishes, the edi- 
tion is distinctly valuable as an original con- 
tribution to the study of Dante, and is also 
available for practical use with classes. It is 
announced as the first volume of a Nuova 
Biblioteca Italiana under the direction of Prof. 
Cesareo, and future volumes will be eagerly 
awaited. 

If the notes in this edition are intended for 
beginners, the introduction on the other hand 
is certainly over their heads, since it presup- 
poses not only familiarity with the Vita Nuova 
itself, but to some extent with the critical 
literature on the subject. Cesareo's view, in 
brief, makes of the Vita Nuova "the romance 
of mystical love," — a purely fictitious narra- 
tive in so far as the events are concerned, and 
"real" only in its account of "the gradual 
ascent of the poef s soul toward an ideal of 
love always growing higher, whose light en- 
closes the miraculous creature called by the 
poet Beatrice." He believes that Beatrice 
really existed, and that a few of the poems 
were written for her; most of them, however, 



particularly the three canzoni, were written 
simultaneously with the prose, at some time 
later than 1296. 8 Dante's plan is, then, to 
set forth "la progressiva rivelazione dell'an- 
gelo nella sua donna ... e la graduale 
attuazione dell'intelletto possibile . . . sotto 
l'influsso della gentilissima." We have here, 
evidently, a development of the "idealistic" 
interpretation of the Vita Nuova as expounded 
by Bartoli, Kenier,* and others; but one which 
does not necessarily exclude a belief in the 
reality of Dante's narrative. Indeed, the real- 
istic, idealistic, and symbolistic interpreters 
have much in common, and are less definitely 
separated than they once were. We are not 
surprised to find an idealist like Cesareo or a 
symbolist like Flamini insisting on the real 
existence of Beatrice, and admitting that many 
incidents in the Vita Nuova are founded on 
real events; while a realist like Federzoni or 
D'Ancona naturally admits that Beatrice be- 
comes both an ideal and a symbol, and that the 
events of the narrative are sometimes arranged 
and interpreted by Dante to accord with his 
general plan. Cesareo's violent denial that 
Beatrice is Folco Portinari's daughter is really 
quite irrelevant to the main question. If, then, 
all except a few extremists now admit the 
reality of Beatrice, at least as a basis for alle- 
gory, the main question under discussion at 
present is whether Dante invented, or drew 
from "the book of his memory" the events 
which he describes. One aspect of the ques- 
tion is this: did he write the lyrics at various 
times, as he asserts, afterwards linking them 
together with the prose; or did he write all 
or some of the poems simultaneously with the 
prose, as maintained by Earle, Cesareo and 
Federzoni? To the present critic it has al- 
ways seemed obvious that the prose is subse- 
quent to the poems, and contains whatever alle- 
gory there is in the Vita Nuova; that the 

'This agrees in part with Federzoni's view, that 
the second canzone was written with the prose, and 
about 1300. 

'Kenier has welcomed Cesareo's edition as showing 
a reaction against the purely realistic attitude; see 
Giornale Storico d. Lett. It., LXIII, 413-16. Cf. 
Bassegna Bibliografiea d. Lett. It., XXI, 337-47. 
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poet's mental attitude when he wrote the prose 
determined the selection, arrangement and in- 
terpretation of the poems; that the symbolism 
depends not on the invention of significant in- 
cidents, but on making real incidents conform 
to the general idea. 5 While recognizing the 
evolution of Dante's conception of Beatrice 
from the time when he wrote his first poems, 
through the prose of the Vita Nuova and the 
Convivio, to the close of the Divina Commedia, 
students may well differ as to how far back in 
this process the allegory, symbolism or idealiza- 
tion begins. It is evident that the V. N. 
throws much light on the D. C, but it is not 
safe to assume that the D. C. throws an equal 
amount of light on the writings that preceded 
it. Thus Flamini 6 declares that in the V. N. 
allegory has not yet begun, but that the " little 
book" lays a foundation for the allegory of 
the Commedia. The idealization of Beatrice, 
evident even in the sonnets, is of course not in 
the least inconsistent with the strictly realistic 
interpretation of Scherillo. Only in compara- 
tively unessential matters — such as the identi- 
fication of Beatrice — is Cesareo's view widely 
divergent. It is, after all, largely a question 
of emphasis: shall we stress the actual events, 
or Dante's evident intention of adapting them 
to a purpose ? It may readily be admitted that 

«Cf. J. B. Fletcher, The Allegory of the "Vita 
Nuova," in Modern Philology, XI, p. 19 (1913) : 
"Assuming the reality of Beatrice and of Dante's 
love story, I may contend that, having later realized 
the moral effect of his experience, he 'moralized' 
the record of his experience. . . . Out of a con- 
siderable body of occasional poems Dante may have 
selected those which a connecting and explanatory 
prose by inreading of meanings not at first intended, 
by taking advantage of ambiguous words, by tacit 
interpolation in recapitulation, and by new facts or 
circumstances related — might adjust to an etc post 
facto allegory." Prof. Fletcher's ingenious working 
out of this idea is based on the assumption that the 
allegory of the VJN. conveys "a message substan- 
tially identical with that of the Divina Oommedia." 

' See his review of Cochin in Rassegna BibKografica 
d. Lett. Ital., XVII, 9 (1909). Cochin, in the In- 
troduction to his translation of the VJf. (1908), 
maintains that Amore means virtue, that Beatrice 
means beatitude, etc. He accepts, however, the real 
existence of Beatrice as the daughter of Folco Por- 
tinari. 



some of the lyrics were not originally written 
for Beatrice, — that Dante really loved the 
"screen-ladies." Only critics who deny alto- 
gether the real existence of Beatrice are alto- 
gether in the wrong. There is no need of 
recapitulating here the well-known arguments 
of writers like D'Ancona, Del Lungo, Barbi, 
Scherillo, Moore, and many others ; or of show- 
ing the subjective quality of most of the argu- 
ments on the other side. It may be added that 
D'Ancona's discourse on Beatrice, originally 
written in 1865, and recently published for the 
fourth time, 7 is still the classic discussion of 
the subject. 

It would be interesting to discuss the views 
of the four new editors on all the unsettled 
problems in the Vita Nuova; but to do this 
fully would require a series of volumes. Two 
or three typical points may be indicated. On 
the phrase "la quale fu chiamata da molti 
Beatrice, li quali non sapeano che si chiamare 
(§ ii), Scherillo gives a foot-note referring to 
his appendix " H nome della Beatrice." Here, 
beginning on page 295, he discusses the matter 
at great length without definitely interpreting 
this particular phrase. Plamini paraphrases: 
"Molti i quali ignoravano il nome di questa 
donna, pur la chiamavano 'beatrice' ponendo 
mente agli effetti che su loro produceva, e 
coglievan nel segno. Che si chiamare: Che 
nome proferire per indicarla." Federzoni: 
"Non sapeano quello che si chiamassero, cioe 
non intendevano il significato di quel nome 
Beatrice." Cesareo reads che si chiamare, and 
says in his foot-note: "Luogo molto oscuro 
e variamente interpretato. Vuol forse dire che 
molti chiamavano Beatrice quella donna, igno- 
rando fino a che punto ella meritasse quel 
nome;" in the proemio, however, p. xiv, he 
says: "non sapeano che cosa, qual' altra cosa, 
chiamar cosi . . . non conoscendo alcuna 
creatura piu degna d'esser cosl dimandata," 
and again, p. il: "espressione rimasta enig- 
matica e in cui Dante chi sa quale simbolo 
avesse chiuso." 

7 A. D'Ancona, Bcritti dantescM, Firenze [1913], 
in which the author's writings on Dante (including 
some of the valuable notes in his edition of the Vita 
Nttova) are collected and brought up to date. 
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Scherillo explains " involta mi parea in uno 
drappo sanguigno leggeramente " (§ iii) as 
meaning " involta leggeramente in uno drappo 
sanguigno" (ef. § ix), and Federzoni agrees 
with this ; Flamini, however, paraphrases : " un 
lenzuolo colorato lievemente di rosso/' and 
Cesareo has no note on the phrase. In regard 
to the puzzling sentence "Ego tanquam cen- 
trum circuli," etc. (§ xii), 8 Scherillo quotes 
opportunely from Convivio IV, 16, and ex- 
plains : " io sono nobile . . . cioe perf etto ; 
ma tu, Dante, no, o non ancora ! " Flamini 
does not refer to this passage of the Conv., al- 
though it is included in his selections (p. 203) ; 
but he gives a philosophic explanation: "Io 
(diritto amore) sono come il centro del circolo 
. . . perche ogni termine di qualsiasi moto 
spirituale che s'origini da me (centro), e ris- 
petto a me in un identico rapporto, determinate 
da quella che . . . e ne' desideri la misura 
della rettitudine. Ma tu," etc. Federzoni and 
Cesareo explain the passage as a figure of 
speech ; Federzoni says that, as in a circle there 
is only one point in perfect (equal) relation- 
ship to the circumference, so when love departs 
from what is right and true it ceases to be 
noble. Cesareo : " Con le quali parole Amore 
rinfaccia a Dante che non s'adoperi a conse- 
guire la perfezione simboleggiata nel circolo." 
Evidently there is still room for sifting, com- 
paring and combining existing commentaries 
in order to have anything like a definitive 
annotated edition. 9 

In conclusion, I should like to rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege, if that is the parlia- 
mentary term. The last section of Scherillo's 
book, pp. 363-77, "La Forma architettonicai 
della Vita Nuova," is reprinted with slight 



8 Cf. J. B. Fletcher, The Oracle of Love, in The 
Nation, Dec. 16, 1909. 

"Another recent edition may be mentioned here 
which reprints Barbi's text, but otherwise has no 
scholarly value; it is Vol. VIII in Serie I of a col- 
lection called Glassici Italian* (Milano, Istituto 
Editoriale Italiano), — a volume of 347 pages, at- 
tractively printed and bound, containing also Boc- 
caccio's Vita di Dante and the Convivio. There are 
a few harmless foot-notes selected from other edi- 
tions. The price is lire 2.25. 



changes from the Giornale Dantesco, IX 
(1901) ; its purpose is to show that the sym- 
metrical arrangement of the poems as ex- 
pounded by Charles Eliot Norton, and ac- 
cepted by various other writers, is a delusion; 
or at least that if there is any symmetry, it 
results purely from chance, not from Dante's 
plan. To this article I replied in 1903,*° trac- 
ing the history of the question and attempting 
to prove the soundness of Norton's theory. It 
would be wearisome to repeat the demonstra- 
tion here: I could only reiterate my belief 
that Scherillo's arguments leave the essential 
features of the proposition entirely untouched. 111 
Scherillo adds a poscritto (pp. 373-77) in 
which he comments interestingly on the his- 
torical part of my article, and remarks that I 
am constrained to reduce the alleged symmetry 
to this:* 2 "Twenty-eight short poems ar- 
ranged symmetrically around three canzoni, 
which are in every way written on a different 
scale from the rest;" he continues that "this 
much of symmetry" seems to him to be "af- 
fatto insignificante, e non franchi la spesa delle 
stiracchiature e delle concessioni che esso 
richiede." This statement is misleading; the 
"reduced" symmetry referred to does not re- 
quire any "stiracchiature" or "concessioni" 
whatsoever, but is perfectly patent to any one 
who makes out a list of the poems, — 10 short 
poems : Canzone 1 : 4 short poems : Canzone II : 
4 short poems: Canzone III: 10 short poems. 
This is a symmetrical arrangement, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, and the only legiti- 

M The Symmetrical Structure of Dante's Vita 
Nuova, in Publications of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, XVIH, 341-55. 

a This is the opinion of E. G. Parodi, in Bullettino 
d. Soc. Dant. Ital., XI, 109-10; G. Picciola, La Vita 
Nuova di D. A., in Le Opere Minori (Lectura 
Dantis), Firenze, 1906, p. 102; G. Manacorda, in 
Rassegna Bibliog. d. Lett. Ital., XII, 177; G. Feder- 
zoni, in Giornale Dantesco, X, 3, and in the edition 
of the V.N., p. x; Pio Rajna, in Romania, XXXIV, 
149. 

"P. 348 of my article. F. Maggini, reviewing 
Scherillo in Bullettino d. S. D. It., XIX, 118, re- 
marks similarly: "In fin de' conti, egli finisce col 
contentarsi di una ben ridotta simmetria." Not at 
all; I believe the symmetry goes much further, but 
this minimum seemed no longer open to argument. 
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mate question would be whether, as Scherillo 
thinks, it is purely accidental. 113 Considering 
the other elements of symmetry in this book 
where every effect is carefully calculated, and 
considering that there was not one chance in 
a thousand of so much symmetry as even this 
minimum being hit upon unintentionally, I 
agree with Federzoni that to deny Dante's in- 
tention is "proprio senza senso." This does 
not in itself involve any particular system of 
interpreting the book. Personally, I do not 
care for the term " forma architettonica," and 
I think that the idea of symmetry is pushed 
too far by some writers. But on the other 
hand, the fact that it was observed by vision- 
aries like Eossetti and Aroux does not neces- 
sarily prove, as Scherillo implies (p. 376), that 
the whole proposition is visionary. It is note- 
worthy that Cesareo, without mentioning the 
symmetrical arrangement, speaks of the pre- 
dominance of the three canzoni in words simi- 
lar to those of Eossetti. 1 * The critics who agree 
in this matter with Scherillo — except Scherillo 
himself, who has treated me most courteously — 
do not appear to have taken the trouble to read 
my paper and weigh my arguments. 18 I ven- 

" I am totally unable to comprehend Cochin's note 
(op. tit., p. vi) : "Quelques critiques, et notamment 
des Americains, ont pens€ pouvoir attribuer au Hvre 
une architecture mfethodique ... on rencontre- 
rait [!] d'abord dix poemes courts — puis une grande 
chanson," etc. Does the French critic doubt the 
figures ? 

M Cesareo, op. tit., p. xv : " Nelle tre grandi can- 
zoni che, quasi colonne centrali, sostengon l'armo- 
nioso edifizio della Vita Nuova," ecc; cf. p. xxxix. 
Quotations from Rossetti in my article and in Sche- 
rillo's posoritto. 

"F. Flamini, reviewing Cochin in the Bassegna 
Bibliog. d. Lett. Ital., XVII, 7, remarks: "Giusta- 
mente, proseguendo, il Cochin s'associa alio Scherillo 
nell'escludere lo schematismo, 1' ' architettura meto- 
dica' attribuita alia Vita Nuova da taluni critici, 
specialmente americani." See notes 11, 13 and 14, 
above. The only Americans who have written on this 
subject, so far as I know, are Prof. Norton and my- 
self. Zingarelli, Dante, p. 729 (1903, before the pub- 
lication of my paper), decided that Scherillo "ha 
finalmente dimostrato assurdo lo schema simmetrico 
escogitato da C. B. Norton." Melodia, op. tit., p. 
xlvii, cites my paper, but appears not to have read 



ture to hope that, since through the publication 
of Scherillo's admirable edition the matter has 
again been brought forward, the facts in the 
case will become generally recognized, and the 
symmetrical structure of the Vita Nuova will 
be permitted to enlighten us as to various 
problems connected with this book, and as to 
Dante's method of composition. 
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English Drama of the Restoration and Eigh- 
teenth Century (1642-1780). By Geohge 
Henby JSTettketon. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1914. 

This work, of over three hundred pages ex- 
clusive of bibliography and index, forms our 
first exhaustive study of English dramatic 
literature for the years between 1642 and 1780. 
Though Sir A. W. Ward and Mr. Gosse have 
both done valuable work on eighteenth century 
drama, the unpleasant nature as well as the 
mediocrity of many plays within the period 
has discouraged most critics. Professor Net- 
tleton in his work has depended at times upon 
the criticisms of his distinguished predecessors, 
but he also has added much to their researches. 

The plan of the work is historical, with a 
grouping of plays and authors chiefly accord- 
ing to the types of drama successively in vogue. 
A brief sketch of the relations existing between 
Elizabethan and Eestoration drama reveals at 
the outset Professor Nettleton's interest in the 
English elements of our drama as distinct 
from various foreign influences. In view of 
the usual assumption that after 1660 English 

it, since he proposes as his own discovery the second 
scheme of division which I, following Prof. Norton, 
had carefully explained (to say nothing of Feder- 
zoni). Melodia does not definitely declare his opin- 
ion : " Nessuno dei disegni escogitati appare cosl 
regolare o cosl chiaro da togliere il dubbio che Dante 
ad esso abbia pensato." 



